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\ ABSTRACT 
, : . In this speech the subject of eroding public 
confidence in the public schools is discussed. Elected school boards 
\ and school adpinistrators quite frequently do not solve the problems 
\fasing the schools, and this failure is often because of lack of 
communication with the public and lack of citizen participation in 
ecisions affecting ‘school governance. A strong ana tising force in 
the school system is the emergence of powerful teacher organizations, 
often oriented toward self-interest ani politically effective. The 
result is that teacher organizations have acquired significant 
control of pablic edacation, and other local forces have either 
acquiesced or been disenfranchised. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that many school administrators ace mémbers of teacher ‘ 
organizations, or are sympathetic past members. Participation in 
school governance is a right of every zitizen affected and should not 
>» be discouraged. With the decline of citizen participation there is 
the danger of significant growth in state influence and control, 
reinforced by politically active teacher unions. A meaningful local 
sonoo dk aaeigory, council can be the backbone to restoring public 
confidence in education. Citizen participation is central to the 
refore of the collective bargaining process. An informed public is an 
ieportant atly when there is a need or interest in improving 
educatign. (JD) - 
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It ts an adherent conditton of thuman affairs 
that no intentton, however sincere, of ‘protecting 
the interests of others can make ibtsafe or salutary 
to tte up their ows: hands. Still more obviously 
true ts tt, that by. the’r own hands, only can any 
positive and durabie improvement of their ctreum- 
stances in life be worked out. Throughout. the 
joint influence of thes. two principles, all_.fre 
comnunittes have both bewn gore erempt from social 
injustice and crime, an! have attained more 
i aa 
fe 


brilliant prosperity thin any othere.. 


John Stuart Mil] 
Considerations on Representative 
Government - 1861 : 
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There are many problems facing public education today./ 
Some ‘of these problems are fractionalism, accountab#lity, / 
escalating costs, and declining enrotlments. Concerns apout 
accountability, escalating costs std declining, enrol iments 
ane Significantly undermined .by the pervasive fractional 
that plagues public education. Parents, students, tach rs, 
administrators, and politicians’ are all at, one a i anid 
not with one anothew. The problems of public pau an are 
being attacked by fractionalized pieces of the -vast educa 
complex. There is iseele evidence of a collabofative effgrt 


on the part of all the players to solve the tough problems 


public education. The icing on, the cake is the distrust 
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officials by the general public. Vietnam, civil rights, 


- i 


Watergate, all have contributed to the corroded view of’ * 


“public institutions held by the average citizen. 


Increasingly jéthe public view of public institutions 
is that they are pléces to dole out dE oy iw and inculcate 
moral values. The recent decision by the Supreme Court on | 
discipline complies with the findings of the 8th annual 
Gallup Poll on Education. The public view and the Supreme 


Court: decision seem to play right into the hands of the 


‘backward looking professional who wants more contro) over 


public education. Now that the Supreme Court would permit 
t ‘ , 


o « 


. 
spanking in school, school professionals can return to the 


' 
19th century classroom where the switch was the dominant 
factor.in the classroom. Despite the increasing empower- 


ment of the professional, the problems of education-are 


‘not going to go away. 


Efforts to achieve ayrivileged status are backfiring 
on educational personnel. Competencies in the basic skills 
are declining. hanielaahach dial costs are going up. Professionals 
appear to have an oligarchic rule over public education. 
Among the professional disciplines educators earn the least, 
have the least amount of prestige, and professional public 
educators have almost no influence on important social policy 


development. relevant to education. What's more, professional 


educators have no constituency other than themselves. In 


-facth, the fervent supporters of professional educators in the 


. early 1960's have become estranged opponents to the oligarchic 


rule of professional educators. Parents and students are pitted 


lod 


oO 


. A 
against educators. Educational administrators appear to | 


he pitted against teachers and their labor orgapizations.” 


School boards are opposed to increased cltizen participation 


because they see themselves as the duly elected representatives 


of the public. PoPitical officials hob-nob with labor 
organizations in order to ensure needed campaign contribytions. 


For sure, the disparate factions of the’educational arena» are 
not going to solve educational problems with the present’ 
arrangement of key players. if anything the problems promise 


to get worse. i a 


Who's to blame? Who bears the burden of responsibility? 


As a.child my mother always asked me whether blaming my’ | 


brother for wrongdoing solved the problem. JI would alw 


have to answer. "no," because whatever aot broken furtagyine 


~ course of the wrongdoing would still be broken after mT 
: hb, 
blamed by brother. Then my very clever mother would sdy, 

I 


"You are equally responsible for this broken window becduse 
4 


you should have stopped your brother from doing it. 

The same is true in education. There is no lay tbntrol 
of education. There is very, littleslay participation, jn 
education. fen faites in education float to the top, as 
they aiuays do, putting the blame ‘here or there is ie. Hut 
the svatere tend shied ors and social Scientists who jare most 
astute at placing blam@ bear lots of the responsibil] ity. 

: ‘ , : ; 
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WHERE HAVE WE COME FROM?) 


~~ 


In the 1700's many C munities of fifty or more families 


were wrawt ding a-free public education “to the young living in 
r* Pes . 


the community. There were notable exceptions of course, 
like Black children, Native Americans, and women. 

“Since our beginnings if public ducation we have come 
through school consolidation, progressive ‘ducation, cults 
of efficiency, increased state control, professiqna)ization, 
universal education opportunities, equalization efforts, and 
recently, collective bargaining: We have also erent into a 
form of neo-democracy that separates the average citizen 

_from those arenas that most affect life in a community. 

Our neo-democracy decries public part »cipation in professional 
education. Disdain for the uninformed is what our, neot 
democracy has ete ile: ; ) 

‘Since education was yanked away from lay contro? and 
lodged in the hands of superintendents and their surrogate 
building monitors -- principals -- education has become 

_increasjngly mysterious and incoherent. The mystery and 
incoherence of public education has bred ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and a progressive loss of confidence. “ 
In public education we have come from a tradition of confi- 
dence to a tradition of no'confidence. It may be coinci.- 
dental but the growth of no confidence seems to parallel 
the centrality of the professional to public education. 

In Pennsylvania, public eAaatios has evolved from a 
constitutional p-ovision for a "thorough and efficient" 
education to a tradition of custodial care in your urban 


sc¢nools and the emergence. of fundamenha Mat schools in 


your rural communities. Given what actually gets organized 


in some schools we wonder whether or notii professional 
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educators too have_lost confidence in public education and 


have settled for being educated, employed wards of the state. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S .SCHOOL BOARDS 
Early state law established that townships were 
responsible for providing education to youth. The cooperation 


¢ 
between state governments and local communities can best be 


described as tense. State: governments developed ragulauives 
and delegated implementation ‘to local communities. As early 
as 1834\the state of Pennsylvania demonstrated an interest 
in having public education governed by a locally elected 
school. board. This movement eveatad hare tension. Perhaps 
the tensign between lo@al communities and central governance 
is natural, but it is often costly to local communities. 

The tension between local control and central governance 
is not Hatted to Pennsylvania. All over the country tension 
between state departments of education and local boards of 


education is. evident. -Generally, local boards that isolate 


other citizens in the local communities are not as effective 


in the tug-of-war with state officials as they might be. 

-One explanation for this might be the realization that 
educatjon has become significantly political. In Pennsylvania 
the School Boards Association has recommended careful monitor- 
ing of proposed state legislation in order that the impact of 


such legislation on local communities be assessed before 


legislation ae eee Clearly, this is an uphill battle. 


- Proposals for state .legisJation ought to be generated 


by local “communities. Superintendents, particularly the 


a 80 


Pennsylvania Association of School Administrators ought to 


, be generating legislative proposals by the bushel and 
organizing the Pennsylvania School Boards Association and 
massive parent and citizen Support for these’ legislative 
proposals. Perhaps the tensian between state and local 
educational officials is natural; but our research leads 

us ¢o conclude that local. education officials are generally 
passive and reactive in the tug-of-war. . 

Local senna boards around the country are in an impor- 
tant position. They hire the personnel, This is, perhaps 
their most.cherished responsibility but not the most impor- 
tant. Perhaps the waist important responsibility is the one 
“least attended to by’ school board members. From our point 


of view that responsibility is restoring public confidence 
in public education by involving the public in critical 
decision making activities at the local level. We have 
found that where school boards scorn public involvement, 
educational professionals also ‘scorn public involvement. 
The reverse also appears to be Shonmesurieeie:, That is, 
where professional staff encourage the role‘of the parent 
and citizen i the educational process, local boards of 
education adopt the same view. 

As an elitist clique, local school boards and their 
hired professional staff can never expect to turn the tide 
of increased central control of education. Only well informed 
public outcries, massive public support for deus eis pro- 
sia’, and a restored confidence in local educational offi- 


\ 


‘cials is likely to curb the influence of state departments 
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on local educational mat hers: However, such an approach 
depends on systemic citizen and parent participation in 
the tducational affairs of local: school districts. 
Nationally, ie ek of Fenaspiventa*s school boards 
is that they are the most conservative, inward looking 
collection of local school boards in the country. If true, 
there is the possibility of, and the-need for, the profes- 
sional staff, specifically superintendents, to: provide some 


useful and courageous leadership to their employers regarding 


the reinstatement of the public in public education. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND THE NEW THIRD FORCE 


‘ 


At I.R.E. we have made the mistake of identifying the 
public as a third force ‘A local educational decision making. 
Our mistake played havoc. with our ideas of citizen and parent 
participation. The mistake is somewhat historical. The true 
latecomer to che adusatiens| Seeua is organized taker, The 
teacher organizations are the true .third fines in local ; 
educational decision making. The scenario goes something liké 
this: first, there was lay control of sdocatten delegated to 
local communities by state legislatures. Secondly, local 
communities employed sedieentina’ staff to assist the community 
in fulfilling its educational responsibility. Thirdly, the 
employed professional staff, as recently as the early 1960's 
organized themselves to-protect their self interests. In this. 
“scenario the latecomer to the arena of educational control is 
-organized labor. To some extent parents and citizens may be 


called survivors -- those responsible for early developments 
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who wére displaced by latecomers. Wedged in between, as a 
kind of buffer, are superintendents. 
-diesecuuees are those who appear after a process or 

a model-has been developed. The latecomer does whatever 
is necessary to get in on the benefits of the process or 
the model. Almost always’ the latecomer seizes unexpected 
influence after the passage of time, usually ‘to the chagrin 
of those responsible for dapiy developments. 

As latecomers, teacher organizations have accumulated 


a massive amount of political and economic influence in a 


very short time period. With the passage of collective 
bargaining laws, teacher. organizations have terrorized 

local communities with the threat of strike. In Pennsyl- 
vania biyains have been more strikes than threats of strike. 
This is due in part to the passage in 1970 of Act 195. It 
is also due to the demise of the public presence in educa- 
“tional matters, the neither fish nor fowl character of pro- 
fessional administrators, and the labor organization elected 
official loop. The result is that teacher organizations, 
the latecomers, have significant control of public education. 
Sener Teed? forces have either sian Saini or have been 
disenfranchised. 

The demise of the public presence in educational 
matters is a sates task It lays bare and vulnerable the 
decision making process.: Teachers will not allow school 
mamiiianentars to be the sole advocate for what's best in 


~ 


public education. Teachers do not seem very responsive to 


the elite cliques that are formed around elected school 
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boards. This may be a result‘of an absent constituency or 


wabiies School boards and their. hired administrators generally 
do not have a’clear constituency for whom they are mia A 
“decisions. Rhicitio thers is-no parallel force, the.latecomers 
have no need to hw: Pespons iva. The only parallel force to sy 
a teacher organization in a local community-is a well- 
informed citizenry. 

The neither fish nor fowl character of professional’ 
administrators lends itself to ihe axickerqunt of the late- 
comers. On one hand school admimistrators are employees of 
local school boards. On the other hand many school admini- 
strators are, members of teacher Organizations, andare sympa- . ° 
thetic past members. This is the problem of two masters. 

The seobilen is conipb united by the fact that administrators : f 
must work with teachers who are members of the teacher rT oe 
zations at the same time that teacher organizations are advo- 
cating adversarial relations wits school boards and 
administrators. : 

Are administrators buffers? “To! whom do they owe their’ 
allegiance? S|: i | as 

We know from our study: of the "Pragmatics of Human 
Communication" that the onlyv.way out of this double bind is 
to step back, take a critical look at the situation, and 
stand up to be counted by Takine a position. Tobe neither 
fish nor fowl in the equation exacerbates the problem. , oo. 


The labor organization/elected official loop is perhaps 


the most disruptive of the public interest in education. 


This loop is best described as, "you scratch my back, and 
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te I'll scratch yours.” The labor organization supports 

political candidates, who as elected officials then support 

_ the labor organization. Over and over again the/dislocated 
pwbhlic, because of its epavat ian. does not participate. 

. , This non-participation leaves the field open for vested | 


interest to dominate. So what we end up with, in the form 


2 ae elected officials -- school board members included -- are 
people who kaye een supported by “the latecomers and who are 
beholden to ee who have supported them. 
The most naked example of the loop came to our attention 
through a Jetter mailed to all of the menbers of a teacher 
a \ organization in a local school district. The vetver said, 
a “Dear Colleague ... the district is now engaged in WAR pith 
the Parents Association pres SCEnts -.. the war is based on 
a. the parents supporting the six incumbents on the board 
. our organization is not endorsing any of the incumbents for f 
these reasons: (1) loss of support services in district 
- (guidance counselors, librarians, etc.)y (2) two years age 
we endorsed seven of the nine who got in ... since then they 


have only dealt with the parents, and (3) they mailed out a 


legislative position. paper which included the following 


recommendations; (a) no board @f education employee should 


" serve on the local ‘school board, (b) do away with board of 
| education licensing procedures for "essential curriculum 
* . areas" so that principals can select the best candidates 
* based on er eee course’ ae 20 tests! and (c) when aie 


iss teachers go off probation, tenure ane not, be automatic | -- 


~ 


they should submit their records..: this is the WAR ... we 
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must.defedt these incumbents ... we must elect at least 


five of our endorsed candidates." 


This sort of response to lay participation in public 
education does not help restore public contidenen in public 
‘education. Furthermore, if the letter above is reflective » 
of teacher organizations around the country, then the 
restoration ‘of public confidence in education rests with 
aggressive adatatStrative leadership and fully franchised 
public participation in educational matters. -From our point 
of view the nondescript administrator and the absent public 
are fundamental to the increasing power of @ducational labor 
organization ; 

nn not. opposed to educational labor ovgantzétions. 
In fact we firmly believe that there are legitimate labor 
e interests that are best protected by ‘those affected. We also 


e believe that participation in school governance is’a right 


enw, 


of every ‘citizen affected and that any efforts to discourage, 


ignore, downplay, or Sabhotage attempts be citizens to : 


participate in educationat decision making is anti-W@hocratic. 
t *. 


esd INTRY FOR RESTORING PUBLIC 


STRATEGIES FROM ROUND THE COUNTRY FOR RESTORING PUBLIC 
. CONFIDENCE : 


* e* ‘ 


The problem af low pubtic confidence in education is 
not limited to Pennsylvania. All over the country, in smal} 
rural communities and large urban communities, in rich and 
poor districts, school officials.are struggling to restore 
‘public confidence. - In attempting to achieve this end, many 


school officials have failed to recognize what we consider 


44 
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to be highly probable eventualities in fmerjcan public 4 


education in the coming decade. 


, > Some of these\eventua)ities are:/collective iargataing 


- Pf 


is here to stay and\promises to extefd to those states that 
do not now have legislated collectife bargaining laws. — 
Enrollments will probably continue/to decline, resulting in - 
underutilized facilities, an overAbundance of educational f 
personnel, and escalating costs./ As/the participation of 
citizens diminishes, the influegce of private interest 
groups will praba gly increase. With the decline of citizen ft: [ 
participation there will piobabily be a significant growth. , | ? 

5 in state influence and controfl. And finally, increase in 


state influence and teacher Union influence may.reduce the 


function of. school administrators to that of school clerk! 


At this time there is gnly one community force able to 
curtail, this fairly bleak out look for the future. The force 
to which we refer is the ¢galition of administrators, citizens 
and parents, students and teachers. In a collaborative 
effort the future of publié education might brighten conside a? 

‘ghey. There is:also evidence that the’ quality of education 


may improve. | 


If a coalition effort werepossible in your local commu- 


nity, what exactly would it do? Well, from around the 
country we can draw some important lessons. Perhaps the 


. .’ most important lesson that we have learned is that there 


\ 


‘ , are no two communities exactly alike. This realization has, hose 


rendered us at I.R.E. very cautious about proposing strate- \ 


y > \ \. : : : 
gies for restoring public tonfidence, simply. because they Ni 
. : q 
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_ have succeeded in,other communities. It is our be Viet that 
‘ ov 


) restoring pbbtic confidence begins with. public ¢ forts to 


identify the problems which require coalition Attention. 


o 


Once \identified, the strategies appropriate fo the local 


‘ ‘ . rf] 
. community need to be identified by the com 


“ey 


ty coalition. 
|| 


What we bring to you.are some gtratedi s that other 


of success. They 


communities have used wath seek cia dear i) 


are 1g Mentioned here, not because they aye suresfire panaceas 


, 
. . but because they do te presenty corres fh which. thought- 


about etpskasies tard petaring pyb1ic jconfidence might take 


ty, a / 
place. "| { f 


od PE Be 
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STRENGTHENED LOCAL. ADVISORY att Ne eS 
Advisory councils are not “new formulation but wha 


they have been are nouthnifces or school admintstrat ions. 


In this capacity their credibi ii ty with the public ha’s worn, 


le 


thin. A meaningful local shi 1 advisory council could be 
[ 


the backbone to restoring publ confidence in education. 


‘The membership of such ja/cbuncil should be elected’. 


Meetings should be open to dn one in. the community who wishes 
to Speak. -Most councils arolund| the country are predominately 
‘ composed of parents, but me efforts should be made to 
‘ involve teachers..- Most council are perceived.as unrepresen= 
tative of the community, but {this may bea direct result of © 
the failure to recruit a wide cross-sectfon of council 
candidates. | 
; Once in pface, our research shows that effective councils 
mn require a ful} range of. support services. The support require- 
ee eer: ar | 


nents/ range from access to information about /the local 


affects the 
ouncils require 
{ 


ids.-- / 


‘Coyncils are vainely ignored or isola a from the 


school, to state of federal legislation whjic 


local school. In addition.to information, 


Te about their roles mae responsibili 


lot dining, organizing, and working with ay group. Simply 


stated, the surest road, if there is sagh a road, to 

restoring ‘public confidence, is the road that develops a 

. communi ty!s capability to identify and wesolve the per- 

plexing problems facing its schools in co}laborative 
» fashion. / The strengthened local schoo 

[{ ‘d's one such road, | 

he . 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


| .Around the country, among those sita es 


‘legislated coljective bargaining provisions,|there is 


a growing interest among citizens and|par ntg to voice 
their views at the bargaining table. | In $ome\ communities 
there*is a conservative backlash that) see sto dismantle 


collective bargaining completely. Whateve the local 


disposition, it is clear in our contacts with various 
Pare ue communities around the country, that/citize participation 
| “ : - 
is central to the reform.of the colljective bargaining 


process. 

For example, communities like Plymouth, Michigan have 
experimented with citizens sarticipan ing at the bargaining 
‘table. In New York City there is interest in strengthening 
the management side of the table, while simu eensousty 
decentralizing the issues to be centrally negotiated. it, 
Toronto, Canada and Newark, New Jersey, there are similar 


experiments with multilevel Dargaining. California's new 


collective bargaiming lawhas a "presentation of initial 


proposals at public meeting" provision. The provision 
allows local citizens to respond to initial proposals of 
employees and employers before negotiations begin. Florida's 
“sunshine 1 seeks to minimize the secrecy and mystery of - 
the bargaining process by having the process take place in 
the fishbowl under public scrutiny.’ Wisconsin's State 
Office of Public Instruction has’ proposed legislation that 

“seeks. to balance’ the teacher organizations’ pursuit of the 
legistative right, to strike. The Proposal would have the 
communj-ty act! ss final mediator in the event of impasses in 
the sdieastanat bargaining process. Recently, the Massachu- 
setts legislature narrowly defeated ‘a proposal to outlaw 
public sector bargeintiig ‘conipletely. 

‘The point here is that thére is some activity going on, 
around the ennners that seeks to reform the collective bar- 
gatning eer if education. Pennsylvania’ s Act 195 is among , 
a country’ s most liberal degistation in favor of public J 
sector employees. The Governor’ s Study Commission on. Act 195. 


chafred by Chief Justice Benjamin R. Jones is,a fair indication 
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Age 
that there is some enteeest An rethinking public’ sector 
collective’ bargaining in the state. From our vantage point 
there is/no meaningful way to effect reform without systematic 
and syAtemic citizen participation. This is particularly true 

Qllective ‘hargaining where the outcomes of agreements are 
Likely to mean increased taxation fis residents in local 
a ais a It is jmportant to note the variety of activities 

going on around the country while paying special attention to 
the, variations in strategy. Each community has a unique. 
strategy, and this is ‘as it should be. Dr. John Dunlop, 

former U. S. Secretary of Labor, has recently reminded us 

ane there is no one model of collective basen ming in the 


‘private sector. Why should there be only one model in 


the public sector? we 
‘ j 


IMPROVED COMMUNICATION 
> ® . 
* Perhaps the single best strategy is a thoroughly modern 


approach to information dissemination. Ignorance about 


schog) affatrs is the source of pervasive hisunderstanding 


about what goes on inside a local school. An informed. - 
public is an important ally. when there is a need or interest 
in improving education. Using the modern, tools of communica- 
tion can be the means by which the lost links between the 
“Schools and the public are restored. 
The management of information by school .administrators 
establishes a climate for school/community relations. The | 
clearest efample of information dissemination having a 


negative impact on school/community relations happens over 


“ 


mh 
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es 
dhe issue of school budyets. It \is common for a ‘community 
7 g 


to be interested in the cost of a \new program or a recently 
signed gollective Yargaining agreenent. It is common to 


have officials declare loud and clear that there will be no 
ry v 
new increases in taxes. Increasingly schools ‘age having hei 


close because the game of coming back later ie more tax 


/ 


money. to complete the academic year is not peing tolerated 
vag 


‘by the. public. a ; 


« 
‘This; type of information diminishes public confidence 


in public education. There are useful tools that allow 

school officials to deliver bad news in constructive wh¥s, 
Propoganda does not stand the test of time and it will always 
haunt the most sincere. school administrator. Improving the 
communication capability of a local school district will 
enhance the restoration of public confidence in public 


® 
education. 


WHAT DOES’ ALL THIS MEAN? ” 

We've discussed strategies; tools, and new structures 
for involving the public in public education: There has 
been an attempt to denpasteate the folly of attempting to 
restore public confidence without close collaboration with 

*the local community. We have argued the right of the 
community to participate in educational decision making. 
Also, we have forecast the likely results of continued | 
disenfranchisement of the citizen with regard" to public 
education. | ) 


But, you ask, how can you allow the /public to make 


. | 20 jj 


y 


decisions about education when they don't Have the background 
. \ 


the knowkedge, the expertise? You might algo ask who is the 


‘public? 


’ 
¢ . y 
These are not easy questions to answer. They are also 


not new questions. From our. point ‘of view thd task of the 


leader, or one responsibility of professional ducators\ is 


- 


to answer these questions for themselves in a manner most 
; : 
“helpful to restoring public confidence-in one's\own: local 


school district. There are no blueprints for mnewerNg 


- ; ~ 
these’ questions. 


. AS a provocation, I wish to leave you with this letter 


from Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone written on 24 April, 1881. 


—o 


"...they will eiy, Like practical men, .that 
the tgnorant classes cannot understand affairs 
of state, and are sure to go wrong ... the 
fact ts that education, intelligence, wealth, 
are a security against certain faprte of 
conduct, not against errors in pdlicy. There 
te no error so monstrous that it fatls to find 
defenders among the ablest men. Imagine-a 
congress of eminent celebrities; such as More, . 
Bacon, Grotius, Pascal, Cromwell, Bossuet, ~ 
Montesquieu, Jefferson, Napoleon, Pitt, ete. 

The results would be an encyclopedia of error... 
if you were to read Walter Scott's pamphlets, 

Sothey's Colloqutes, Ellenborough's Diary, 
Wellington's Despatshes -- distrust of the 
select feu, of the chosen leaders of the 
community, would displace ‘the dread of the 
masses... The danger ts not that a‘particular 
class is unfit to govern. Every class ts unfit 
to govern. The law of liberty tends to abolish, 
the origin of race over race, of faith over 
faith, of class over class. It is not the é 
realization of a political ideal; it ts the 
discharge of a moral obligation..." 


